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%  gnxtMl 

fES,  dearest,  keep  the  locket, 
And  keep  the  lock  of  hair, 
To  smile  at  some  day  queerly, 
When  neither  has  locks  to  spare 

And  keep  the  little  letters. 

All  the  love  that  ever  I  wrote. 

They  will  make,  if  twisted  neatly, 
Such  excellent  papillotes. 


£.  D. 


Off  N  love  one  is  anvil  or  hammer  " — 


Both  have  I  been,  I  trow. 
He  who  has  not  been  both  cannot  claim  to  know 
Of  love  the  very  grammar. 

Yet  in  love  we  are  knit  together 
So  close — I  am  thou,  thou  art  I — r 
That  the  blows  I  receive  as  lightly  lie 

As  touches  of  a  feather. 

Ah  !  the  secret  is  this,  that  the  part 
They  could  reach  was  but  my  pride ; 
But  I  wounded  thee  once,  my  love,  my  bride — 

The  stroke  fell  on  mv  heart. 

M. 
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Sallg  in  our  %lh^, 

""^^F  all  the  girls  that  are  so  smart, 


There's  none  like  pretty  Sally  ; ' 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 
There  is  no  lady  in  the  land 

Is  half  so  sweet  as  Sally; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

Her  father  he  makes  cabbage-nets, 

And  through  the  streets  does  crj  'em 
Her  mother  she  sells  laces  long 

To  such  as  please  to  buy  'em : 
But  sure  such  folks  could  ne'er  beget 

So  sweet  a  girl  as  Sally ! 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

When  she  is  by,  I  leave  my  work, 

I  love  her  so  sincerely ; 
My  master  comes  like  any  Turk, 

And  bangs  me  most  severely — 
But  let  him  bang  his  bellyful, 

I'll  bear  it  all  for  Sally'; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

Of  all  the  days  that's  in  the  week, 

I  dearly  love  but  one  day — 
And  that  the  day  that  comes  betwixt 

A  Saturday  and  Monday ; 
For  then  I'm  drest  all  in  my  best 

To  walk  abroad  with  Sally ; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 


S^ndlla^  %mox. 

y^T-'VLLA  inter  nitidas,  puto^  puellas 
(Al**  Conferri  lepidae  potest  Megillae  : 
Meae  deliciae  est,  mei  lepores, 
luxta  nos  habitans  in  angiportu. 
Ecquae  nobilis  et  superba  uirgo 
Tam  mellitula  quam  Megilla  uiuit  ? 
Illam  depereo  intimis  medullis 
luxta  nos  habitantem  in  angiportu. 
Pauper  cauliculis  meae  puellae 
Pater  reticula  et  facit  uehendis, 
Et  uenalia  clamitat  per  urbem. 
At  matercula  uenditat  puellae 
Limbos,  si  quis  emat,  laboriosos. 
Sed  credas  caue  plebe  de  scelesta 
Tales  delicias  fuisse  natas  : 
Illam  plus  oculis  amo  gemellis 
luxta  nos  habitantem  in  angiportu. 
Ad  nos  quum  mea  uentitat  puella, 
Confestim,  quod  erat  niihi  negoti. 
Qui  tam  perdite  amem,  lubens  omitto  : 
Exsistit  similis  truci  Britanno 
Iracundus  herns,  meisque  malis 
Infringit  colaphos  seueriores  : 
Sed  per  me  colaphis  iecur  saginet : 
Plagas  nil  moror  ob  meam  puellam : 
Meae  deliciae  est,  mei  lepore's, 
luxta  nos  habitans  in  angiportu. 
Non  huius  facio  dies  profestos — 
Festi  plus  oculis  meis  amantur ! 
Turn  demum  licet  ire  feriatum, 
Et  cultum  pretiosiore  ueste 
Cum  nostra  spatiarier  puella  : 
Illam  depereo  impotente  amore 
luxta  nos  habitantem  in  angiportu. 
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My  master  carries  me  to  churchy 

And  often  am  I  blamed 
Because  I  leave  him  in  the  lurch 

As  soon  as  text  is  named ; 
I  leave  the  church  in  sermon-time 

And  slink  away  to  Sally ; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

When  Christmas  comes  about  again, 

O  then  I  shall  have  money ; 
1^11  hoard  it  up,  and  box  it  all, 

V\\  give  it  to  my  honey  : 
I  would  it  were  ten  thousand  pound, 

ril  give  it  all  to  Sally ; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

My  master  and  the  neighbours  all 

Make  game  of  me  and  Sally, 
And,  but  for  her,  Pd  better  be 

A  slave  and  row  a  galley ; 
But,  when  my  seven  long  years  are  out, 

O  then  Fll  marry  Sally, — 
O  then  we'll  wed,  and  then  we'll  bed. 

But  not  in  our  alley  ! 

H.  Carey, 


EI2   AFAAMA   NIOBH^ 


'Eic  ^ft)?}?  fxe  6eo\  rev^av  \i6ov  •  e/c  he  XlOoio 
Zco7]v  npa^tTe\7)<i  efiTTokiv  elpjcia-aro. 

Anthology. 
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Adsisto,  domino  trahente,  sacris, 

Et  male  audio  identidem,  quod  inde, 

Orarit  bona  uerba  quum  sacerdos, 

Herum  inter  medias  preces  hiantem 

Linquens  aufugio  ad  meam  puellam  : 

Quae  desiderium  meum  est,  meum  mel, 

luxta  nos  habitans  in  angiportu. 

Saturnalia  nostra  quum  redirint, 

Prae  manu  quid  erit  mihi  lucelli : 

Quantum  quantum  erit,  arcula  repostum, 

Dabo  melliculo  meo  nitenti : 

Di  faxint  decies  sit !  usque  ad  assem 

Donabo  in  gremium  meae  puellae  : 

Nam  desiderium  meum  est,  meum  mel, 

luxta  nos  habitans  in  angiportu. 

At  uicinia  tota  herusque  mordax 

Ludos  me  facit,  et  meos  amores  : 

Et  credo,  nisi  quod  iuuat  puella, 

Vitam  uiuere  liberaliorem 

In  ergastula  uernidas  remissos  : 

Sed  post  tempora  tarda  seruitutis 

A  praetore  meusque  pileatusque 

Egressus  fuero,  et  meam  puellam 

Ducam.,  Hymen  Hymenaee ! — at  in  malam  rem 

Nostrum  abire  sinemus  angiportum  ! 


Marmoream  ex  uiua  potuit  me  Diuus,  eandem 
Viuam  ex  marmorea  reddere  Praxiteles. 


J.  P.  M. 
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'W  HERE  was  an  old  Countess  of  gay  report, 
b^Who  was  past  her  days  for  thinking — 

Thinking ; 
In  monstrous  hoop  she  went  to  court, 
And  round  her  the  gallants  in  malice  or  sport 
Went  sliding,  ogling,  and  winking — 

Winking. 

The  mincing  ladies  pry'd  and  peer'd. 
But  their  envv  was  unavailing — 
-Availing; 
And  spindle-leggM  old  fops  pryM  and  peer'd. 
Put  up  their  glasses,  and  wickedly  leer'd, 
As  down  the  room  she  went  sailing — 
Sailing. 

Her  check  was  full  of  smiling  hate 

Through  paint  and  patches  wrinkling — 
Wrinkling; 
None  was  there  with  train  so  great. 
Her  hair  was  a  powder'd  pillar  of  state, 

And  her  corset  with  jewels  was  twinkling — 
Twinkling. 

Once  this  ancient  lady's  smile. 

Now  in  paint  and  patches  throl^bing — 
Throbbing, 
Could  simple  men  from  their  wives  beguile. 
Win  their  devotion  with  mischievous  wile. 
And  leave  the  poor  bride  sobbing — 
Sobbing. 

lender  her  corset's  jewcli'd  mould 
The  mortal  dropsv  is  hiding — 
Hiding  ; 


Fears  of  death  come  clammy  and  cold, 
And  visions  of  phantoms  bloated  and  old 
Go  winking,  ogling,  and  sliding — 
Sliding. 

Round  this  ancient  lady's  bed. 

When  in  hideous  death  she  was  sinking — • 
Sinking, 
The  doctor  who  tended  her  till  she  was  dead, 
A  little  dark  man  whose  eyes  glowM  red, 
Went  sliding,  ogling,  and  winking — 
Winking. 

Ladies,  beware  of  the  Countess's  fate. 
Yourselves  on  conquest  priding — 
Priding, 
For,  when  your  charms  are  out  of  date. 
Butterfly  joys  no  longer  will  wait. 
And  the  world  you  loved  around  you  in  hate 
Will  go  winking,  ogling,  and  sliding — 
Sliding. 

W.  G.  W. 


O?  HERE'S  a  statue  at  Florence  of  Victor  the  King, 
W      And  his  arm  is  outstretch'd  over  Arno  ;  his  sword 
Points  Southward  and  Romeward,  motioning 
All  Italy  thither  to  march  at  his  word  : 

And  there  came  to  mine  eyes  a  rushing  of  sweet, 
Glad  tears,  as  I  saw  it ;  a  voice  in  my  soul 

Singing  "Thither,  O  King,  I  would  follow  thy  feet. 
And  strike  for  the  dream  that  makes  Italy  whole!" 

G.  F.  A. 
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^  O  not,  happy  day, 
t^From  the  shining  fields. 
Go  not,  happy  day, 

Till  the  maiden  yields. 
Rosy  is  the  West, 

Rosy  is  the  South, 
Roses  are  her  cheeks, 

And  a  rose  her  mouth. 


Tennyson. 


Illfmnon. 

VlVf  OW  shalt  thou  surelv  fall  beneath  my  might, 

(:x^  Wretch  !  who  has  slain  the  bravest  youths  of  Trov, 

Boasting  that  thou  of  heroes  'Lrt  the  chief. 

And  from  a  Nereid  born ;  but  thou  to-day 

Shalt  cease  thy  vaunts  for  ever,  for  I  spring 

From  blest  Aurora,  goddess  of  the  dawn. 

And  me  the  Hesperides,  as  lilies  fair, 

Rear'd  in  their  bowers  beside  the  ocean-streams. 

I  hold  thy  strength  in  war  but  slight,  thy  birth 

Being  than  mine  less  noble,  since  I  know 

How  much  a  heavenly  goddess  doth  excel 

A  Nereid  of  the  deep.     My  mother  gives 

The  rosy  light  (a  precious  benefit) 

To  gods  and  men,  who  in  the  gift  rejoice. 

But  still  inglorious  doth  thy  mother  sit 

Low  in  the  sunless  caverns  of  the  sea 

Amid  the  wallowing  fishes;  therefore  I 

Deem  her  most  worthless,  when  compared  to  them 

Who  tread  tlie  OKnipiau  floor. 

A.  DvcE. 


13^ 

EI2    KOPINNAN. 

Ov  fii]  (TV,  XeuKov  rjiiap, 
irplv  av  Kopivv'  JjireiKT], 
ov  fjLi]  (TV,  \evKov  rjiJiap, 
XeA/ret?  eiravXa  jaiat;; 
^ol^ov  jxev  icTTtv  avyrj 
7rp6<i  kcnripav  poZ6j(^pov<;, 
a/CT6?  8'  ej;  /xecr7]pr]>; 
(f)aivei  (f)do<;  poSoxpovv, 
(plXrj  B'  ifX7]  Kopivva 
TOVTOccriv  iad'  opLOia, 
poBcbv  yap  ■))  irapeca, 
pohov  he  TO  aropu'  icrrc. 


R.  S.  B. 


MAAA    A    ATTON   EnOTPTNEI   MAXE2A20AI. 

M  SetX\  rj  /uioXa  vvv  ere  Ki-x^ycrerai  al7rv<;  6Xedpo<; 
Tft5S'  viro  Sovpl  hajxevra,  rocrov^  (jylXov  rjrop  a7rr]vpa<i, 
01  Tpoocov  ')(ep(Tiv  re  ^Lrjrpl  re  cjiepraTOi  rjcrav. 
rj  pa  ae  Nrjpi]o<i  dvyaTrjp  irpotpepeaTaTov  aWcov 
yeivaro;  /caS  Be  Ke  (prj/xl  ere  iravaefxev  eu')(oiKda)V 
ij/jbari  TU),  Tolov  fie  reKev  9eo<i  v-yp-c/j^eBouaa 
Hu><;,  'EaTreplBcov  Be  Tpd(f)rjv  vrro  XeipioecrcTcov 
aXaecTLV  ev  /caXotcrt  Trap'  'flKeavolo  peeOpoiq. 
rj  fidXa  Bi]  TToXXov  ere  p,d^rj<;  BeveaOat  6to3, 
Kal  fiey'  ijxelo  %ep77a  cr'  eyeivaro  iroTvia  fMi]Tr)p, 
ev  yap  olBa  dewv  Blov  yevo<i  v-yp-oO^  eovrcov 
ocraw  NrjprjBwv  dXidwv  (f)epTep6v  eari. 
?)  yap  ifxe  reKero  fi^rrjp  poBoetBh  oird^ei 
OvrjToc'i  T  ddavdroL<i  re  (f)6(o<;,  ov  fxiKpov  oveiap, 
ol  Be  (pavevrt,  ydvvvrai  UTrrj/jioPL,  at]  Be  re  fiijrrjp 
vcovv/jiov  oItov  e^xei  Bvo(j>ept]<i  ev  ^evOecn  Xifxvri<i, 
ev  yXaf^vpoh  ain'jecrai  p.eT   l')(6va-L  ^op^opoKocTat<i 
ol  Ka6'  dXo^  fieya  Xalrp^a  Kv^iarwa'  evda  kol  ev9a. 
TTjv  dp   iyo)  daiKprjXov  oi'o/xat,  ovS"  dXeyi^co 
7rpo9  ^eoi/9  ovpavLwva^  'OXvfnna  BcofiaT  exovra^;. 


J32 


(soph.  ant.  781.) 
^'^  LOVE  !  who  art  conquest  embodied  ; 


io" 


Victor  in  every  fight; 
O  Love !  who  with  power  of  the  Godhead 

On  the  princes  of  Earth  dost  alight ; 
Who  at  midnight  dost  take  for  thy  pillow 

The  cheek  of  the  slumbering  maid^ 
And  walkest  abroad  o'er  the  billow, 

And  down  in  the  pastoral  glade ; 
God  may  fly  not  thy  gladness  and  sadness. 

Nor  man,  though  he  lives  but  a  day, 
And  he  that  hath  thee  hath  a  madness 

Which  sweeps  through  the  soul  in  deray. 

In  thy  presence  high  equities  dwindle ; 

Thou  pervertest  the  mind  of  the  just; 
Betwixt  brothers  fierce  wrath  thou  dost  kindle ; 

And  duty  thou  tramplest  in  dust. 
For  who  that  is  born  may  discover 

His  escape,  by  resistance  or  flight. 
When  to  rapture  Love  beckons  the  lover 

With  the  look  which  is  lure  to  delight  ? 
Thou  art  mighty,  O  Love,  thou  art  mighty, 

And  all  things  acknowledge  thy  sway  : 
For,  O  merciless  queen.  Aphrodite, 

Thou  mockest  the  world  in  thy  play  ! 

W. 
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mil  f  obB. 

(eur.  HIPP.   1268.) 

fHE  mood  which  none  other  can  sway, 
Or  in  God  in  the  heavens  above. 
Or  in  man,  the  frail  creature  of  clay, 

Thou  mouldest  at  pleasure,  O  Love  ! 
For  with  plumage  of  manifold  dyes. 

And  with  swift  wing  which  nothing  can  flee, 
Thy  Minion  still  hovers  and  flies 

O'er  the  earth  and  the  thunderous  sea; 
And  eager  with  madness  to  sting. 

And  ready  to  stoop  from  his  height. 
He  is  borne  on  unwearying  wing. 

And  glitters  all  gold  in  the  light; 
And  he  softens  the  things  of  the  fell. 

And  the  monsters  begot  of  the  spray, 
And  the  brood  of  the  meadows  that  dwell 

In  the  glare  of  the  eyes  of  the  day, — 
And  man ;  for  thy  strength  is  divine, 

And  of  all  things  below  and  above 
The  kingdom  and  glory  are  thine — 

Thine  only,  omnipotent  Love  ! 

W. 
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n:  HE  rosCj  that  in  the  springtide  ventures  forth 
kJ>  To  woo  the  Zephvr  with  her  crimson  smiles 

And  odorous  wiles, 
Too  often  chances  on  the  cruel  North  : 

For  every  kiss  of  his  cold  lips 

With  poisonous  blight  her  beaut}'  nips. 

Till  one  by  one,  with  downcast  head. 

She  weeps  away  her  petals  red. 
And  w'ith  the  last  bereft  of  life  and  light 
Sighs  forth  her  passionate  soul  on  the  dark  lap  of  night. 

A.  P.  G. 


I 


HREE  children  sliding:  on  the  ice, 


^ 

ti  All  on  a  summer's  day 
As  it  fell  out,  they  all  fell  in. 
The  rest  they  ran  away. 

Now,  had  these  children  been  at  school, 

Or  sliding  on  dry  ground. 
Ten  thousand  pounds  to  one  penny. 

They  had  not  all  been  drown'd. 

You  parents  that  have  children  dear, 

And  eke  you  that  have  none, 
If  vou  will  have  them  safe  abroad. 

Pray  keep  them  safe  at  home. 

Gammer  Gurton. 
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I  fiontti  bal  iTotturno  gelo  fljinnti  e  djiusi." 

QVAE  rosa  iam  tepente 
Emicans  anno  Zephyrum  sollicitat^  rubores 

Explicitura  uernos^ 
Blanda  odoratis  opibus  fallere,  blanda  risu, 

Saepe  niualls  aurae 
Tacta  languescit  moriens  asperiore  labro. 

Haud  secus  ac  ueneno 
Tincta  mordaci  calyces  forma  reliquit  aegros  ; 

Ipsaque  dum  supina 
Plorat  efFusi  decoris  primitias  rubentes^ 

Cum  gemitu  supremo 
Floreae  accessura  pyrae  uita  fugit  sub  umbras. 

H.  C. 


MANTI2  riN   OT  YETAOMAI. 


^nXlaOavov  \{/J.vr}  'v  ireTrrfyvla  iror'  eVtTrA.eoi'Te? 

T/jet?  7rat8e<i  •  ^v  h'  aK/xi]  6epov<; '  w?  B'  eKireaelv  e/xeWev 

aira^d'jTavre'i  eveireaov  •  hpoixw  8'  ecpeuyov  aXXoi. 

KaiTOi  tot'  ev  TratBoTpi^ou  hr^irovOev  el  KaOlaav, 

7)  TTOcrlv  eVl  ^T]pov  ye  irco'i  coKiaOov  eTTLirXeovTe';, 

evl  (TTaTrjpi  fivpi'  rjOekrjaa  irapa/SaXeaOat 

TokavT  av,  el  /xr)  vrat?  Ti?  vaTep7]cre  tov  irvijrjvai. 

irpo<;  Tav6',  iV  elSijT',  o)  70m?  TratSa?  (jiL\ov<i  e')(0VTe<;, 

ouS'  ovv  7rap7]cro)  tou?  701^649  ot  7ral8a<;  ouk  e^uaav, 

r^v  rep  fieXr/  jxah!  da(f)aXeL<i  orrwi  fievovaiv  e^co 

01  TratSe?,  dacj^aXec';  ye  fx,oc  ^vXaTTeTw  Tt<i  evhov. 

J.  F.  D. 
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glcasun  for  gteasun,  ib.  3. 

'/2  Zev  ^aaiXev,  TreTrdrrjKa  Ti]v8e  rifv  areyriv 
irXelv  Tj  TO  kXlctlov  AcoBeKa/Mrj-^dvou  to  irpXv, 
(TTpovdol  jap  eaXcoKaaLv  o'ly'  elwdoTe^ 
eKelae  (jiocTav '  rjv,  IBov,  ^ethcmrLSrji; 
TifjLrjfM'  6(J>XjCi)V  ToXavTialov  dfivoKOiv, 
0?  e')(^p')](TaTO  fiev  to  criXcjiiov  y',  cnreBoTo  8e — 
craOpov  yap  rjV,  vrj  tov  Kvva,  Ki^hrfkov  re  Trpo? — ■ 
fjbvd^  TTOV  TTapovTO'i  dpyvpiov  Kadapov  fMLa<;, 
eTeOvacrav  yap  7rdvT€<i  o'lye  ZvaKoXob  • 
Kcvrjaia'i  B'  eprjp,o<i  tov  ekey)(eTat, 
(fiuyoip  ip7]fjLr]v,  tjv  Tpicov  iypd^aTO 
■)(kaiVMv  fxaka  (^avwv,  ovaia<i  d(f)avov<;  fMoXa, 
6  AevTepovpyo<i  ipio7rcoX.i]<;  twv  ttuvv  • 
Kodopvihri^  T€  Mera/LieA-T^cria?  re  '77po<;, 
^BeXvpo^  6'  6  Xa\Kov<;,  wv  irovr^pov  KOfi/xaTd, 
'X^M  S/xLKpivTj'i  6  pM-)(6/xem^  Bopvhpeirdvu), 
p^ft)  Adp.a-)(Oi;  6  TOV  WrjTTav  iyKoXi]/3daa<;, 
Kal  novXvBafia<;  6  irar/KpaTiaaTrj'i,  Kap.7ropo<i 
Uepcrrji;,  6  aauXowpcoKTCMV  Tal<i  IlepacKaU, 
;)^w?7rep  tov  'Actkov  ea')(a(7ev  KoTtXwv  Ttt;? 
TToXu?  re  Tt?  6  TO,  T?}9  reveTvXXlBoi;  Tpi/Scov — 
TO  iraOeiv  /xadelv  yap — ep^jBaXe  KvXXf]  /ji,eTefxa6ov. 

T.  M. 


%ikx  i\n  f  attnatt. 

("flower  in  the  crannied  wall,"  etc.) 

^^ERRIER  in  my  granny's  hall, 
O  I  whistle  you  out  of  my  granny's ; 
Hold  you  here,  tail  and  all,  in  my  hand, 
Little  terrier  :  but,  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  tail  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  "  black  and  tan  "  is. 


^^1 

ROVENCAL  air,  Provencal  air, 
^'  Blown  soft  by  dale  and  sea. 
Who  throws  the  throbbing  bosom  bare. 

And  bathes  himself  in  thee. 
Who  feels  thee  faint  on  cheek  and  brows. 

Who  quaffs  thee  through  the  lips. 
With  love  and  light  and  music  glows 

From  foot  to  fmger-tips. 

He  lives  a  king  in  court  and  hall. 

Mid  wail  of  wildering  lyres  ; 
A  priest  bv  carven  cloister  wall. 

Or  dim  cathedral  choirs ; 
A  knight  with  airy  lance  in  rest. 

Who  rides  in  lonely  vale ; 
A  page  by  queenly  hand  caressM 

By  gate  or  vineyard-pale  ; 

He  loiters  in  a  golden  light. 

Is  led  with  dulcet  lure. 
By  ghostly  town,  by  tower'd  height, 

A  tuneful  troubadour ; 
He  pines  for  soft  imagined  eyes. 

Where  Active  fervour  beams. 
And  woos  with  phantom  tears  and  sighs 

The  lily  dames  of  dreams. 

Provencal  air,  Provencal  air, 

Blown  soft  by  dale  and  sea, 
O  subtle,  playful  spirit  rare, 

O  wanton  witchery. 
Well,  well  I  love  that  land  of  thine — 

Grey  peaks  and  scarped  caves. 
And  fields  of  olive,  orange,  vine. 

Blue  bavs  and  breaking  waves. 

G.  F,  A. 


i3« 


fife's  ^Fitful  ftbtr. 

■,C  HE  had  left  all  on  earth  for  hnn — 
oj>Her  home  of  wealth,  her  name  of  pride  ; 
And  now  his  lamp  of  love  was  dira. 
And,  sad  to  tell,  she  had  not  died. 

She  watchM  the  crimson  sun^s  decline 

From  some  lone  rock  that  fronts  the  sea — 

"  I  would,  O  burning  heart  of  mine. 
There  was  an  ocean-rest  for  thee. 

"  The  thoughtful  moon  awaits  her  turn. 
The  stars  compose  their  choral  crown. 

But  those  soft  lights  can  never  burn 
Till  once  the  fiery  sun  is  down." 

Lord  Houghto: 


Co  lljc 


Sibling, 


UPON    THE    UXCERTAIXTY    OF    CASTARA  S    ABODE. 

fAIRE  mistresse  of  the  earth,  with  garlands  crownM, 
Rise  by  a  lover's  charme  from  the  parcht  ground, 
And  shew  thy  flow'ry  wealth ;  that  she,  where  ere 
Her  starres  shall  guide  her,  meete  thy  beauties  there. 
Should  she  to  the  cold  northerne  climates  goe. 
Force  thy  affrighted  lillies  there  to  grow ; 
Thy  roses  in  those  gelid  fields  t'  appeare ; 
She  absent,  I  have  all  their  winter  here. 
Or,  if  to  th'  torrid  zone  her  way  she  bend. 
Her  the  coole  breathing  of  Favonius  lend  ; 
Thither  command  the  birds  to  bring  their  quires. 
That  zone  is  temperate,  I  have  all  his  fires. 

Attend  her,  courteous  Spring,  though  we  should  here 

Lose  by  it  all  the  treasures  of  the  yeere. 

Habixgton. 
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Pflvtc  gcatior. 

^^OBILITATE  domus  florens  et  laude  pudoris 
<jili)  Omnia  perdiderat  posthabuitque  uiro  ; 
lamque  illi  marcebat  amor,  nee  fata  puellae 

Heu  !  miserae  dederant  occubuisse  prius, 
E  scopulo  solo  solum  qui  prospicit  aequor 

Purpureum  uidit  praecipitare  iubar  ; 
"  Ah  !  ubi  flammato  dabitur  requiescere  eordi/' 

Dixit,  "  ut  Hesperiis  sol  requieseit  aquis  ? 
Sidera  gemmantes  neetunt  sociata  choreas, 

Consciaque  exspectat  Luna  subire  uices; 
Mitibus  at  nunquam  datur  his  splendescere  flammis 

Dempserit  igniferis  dum  iuga  Phoebus  equis." 


B. 


DE    PHYLLIDE    INCERTA   VBl    SISTERE    DETVR. 

Ijn  IVA  potens  terrae,  pulchris  redimita  corollis, 
^  Poscit  amans,  sicco  surge  benigna  solo  ; 
Surge,  ut  inexhaustas  mea  lux,  quocumque  uocarint 

Fata,  uenustates  cernat  ubique  tuas. 
Sine  ad  hyperboreum  Scythiae  peruenerit  axem, 

Lilia  per  gelidas  coge  subire  plagas  ; 
Siqua  rigent  illic,  rosa  fac  se  iactet  in  aruis ; 

Phyllide  desertum  me  tenet  omnis  hiems. 
Sine  sub  ardentem  Libyae  uaga  flexerit  orbem, 

Flamine  da  Zephyri  sit  recreanda  tui; 
Contulerint  illuc  uolucres  sua  carmina ;  tractus 

Temperies  illos,  me  calor  omnis  habet. 
I  comeSj  o  ueris  decus,  i ;  sic  undique  nobis 

Deficiant  quotquot  fuderit  annus  opes. 

A. 
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(loosely  rendered  from  the  greek  of  bion.) 

fN  the  green  turf  flooring  the  hills  of  chase — 
Meet  couch  for  jaded  hunter — lo  !  is  lying 
The  young  Adonis ;  but  that  pallid  face 

Droops  not  in  slumber — nay^  alas  !  he's  dying ; 
ScarrM  by  the  wild  boar's  tusk  his  snowy  linil) 

Trembles  with  pain :  and  there  in  speechless  anguish, 
Her  fond  eyes  with  a  cloud  of  tears  all  dim, 

His  Goddess  love  beholds  her  fair  flower  languish ; 
His  breath  too  weak  to  dull  the  mirror's  disc ; 

His  faint  pulse  scarce  responding  to  her  fingers  ; 
The  blood  for  which  her  deity  she'd  risk — 

More  carmine  than  the  sky  where  sunset  lingers — - 
Welling  away,  and  bearing  with  it  life ; 

Beneath  the  lids,  like  violet  cups  dew-laden. 
Close  heavily  the  orbs  no  longer  rife 

With  the  bright  ray  that  kindled  many  a  maiden; 
Blanch'd  is  the  lip — its  bloom,  as  Autumn's  rose 

Uncrimson'd,  and  its  cluster'd  kisses  flying, 
Like  Hybla's  bees  when  Winter's  herald  blows, 

That  stay  no  longer  since  the  flower  is  dying. 
Distracted  Kypris  1  ah,  how  wildly  now 

Dost  thou  the  rapture  of  that  lip  remember. 
And  on  thine  own  would'st  catch  the  wonted  glow 

To  light  it  up  from  the  expiring  ember. 
That  pressure  thrills  him  not ;  he  feels  no  more 

Her  breath  ambrosial,  like  the  fire  of  Heaven 
Bv  Titan  pilfer'd,  vivify  his  core. 

As  if  electric  potency  were  given. 


T4T 

Alas  for  Kytherea !     Earth  has  none 

Like  him,  Adonis,  Beauty's  best  creation  ; 
She  clasps  his  mangled  limb,  now  chill  as  stone. 

And  thus  laments  her  heart's  dark  desolation  : 
"  My  lost  Adonis  !  rash  and  reckless  boy ! 

Too  deeply  loved,  too  prematurely  blighted. 
Has  thus  then  closed  my  sudden  dream  of  joy, 

Thus  died  the  lamp  of  love  thy  smile  had  lighted  ? 
Is  this  the  last  time  that  my  soul  shall  drink 

Revival  from  thy  presence,  in  such  sorrow 
As  he  who  by  a  desert  fountain's  brink 

Knows  'twill  have  fail'd  before  the  dawning  morrow  ? 
In  vain  my  folding  arms  may  stay  thee  now. 

My  kisses  win  thee  from  the  way  thou  goest, 
The  path  to  stern  Aidoneus'  realms  below ; — 

Ah !  me  no  more,  mine  earthly  love,  thou  knowest. 
How  impotent  is  my  divinity, 

Albeit  Gods  and  men  own  me  their  sovereign, 
I  cannot  rescue,  not  e'en  follow  thee ; 

Love's  sway  extends  not  where  the  Infernals  govern  ! 
Could  Eos  grant  the  boon  of  deathlessness  ? 

Art  thou  unworthier  than  her  Tithonus  ? 
Is  Aphrodite  than  Aurora  less. 

And  may  not  save  from  fate  her  loved  Adonis  ? 
Persephone  !  my  spirit's  wedded  one 

Receive  where  with  the  Lord  of  Shades  thou  dwellest. 
Since  even  me,  the  Queen  of  Beauty's  throne, 

Victress  of  Ida,  thou  in  power  excellest. 
Lorn  one !  to  me  Heaven's  golden  light  dim  seems  ; 

Air's  music  hoarse;  wither'd  Earth's  scenes  Elysian; 
While  from  my  widow'd  heart  Love's  rapturous  dreams 

And  Joy's  sweet  trance  fade  like  a  fleeting  vision." 

F.  M. 
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POW  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
^<i4Macle  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York^ 
And  all  the  clouds  that  lowerM  upon  our  house 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried. 
Now  arc  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths. 
Our  bruised  arms  hung  up  for  monuments, 
Our  stern  alarums  changed  to  merry  meetings, 
Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures. 
Grim-visaged  war  hath  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front. 
And  now — instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds 
To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries — 
He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute. 

Shakespeare. 


vA'c'ND  let  me  the  canakin  clink,  clink 
Qcs  And  let  me  the  canakin  clink  ; 

A  soldier's  a  man; 

A  life  's  but  a  span ; 
Whv,  then,  let  a  soldier  drink. 


Shakespeare. 


M.3 


NTN  XPH   ME0T20HN. 

Nvv  Sr]  aKeSdaa<i  ')(^ei/X(bva  Bv7](; 
ri\to(i  i^fuv  ai^fia  irarpwov 
heUvvcTL  Oepovi  crt'Xa9  evcpeyje^  • 
TO  8'  vTrepd'  oiKcov  ve(po<i  rifMerepcov 
ovK  eariv  ISeiv  arvyvov,  KeuOei  8' 

wKeavov  /coXtto?  a^vaaov. 
(TTei'^^ofJuev  i]Sr)  Kpeia-aove^  eydpSiV 
Kocr/jb7]devr€<i  Kpdra^  arecpdvoiii, 
fiVTJfMa  Be  viKrj<; 

ottX'  rj/j.t9pav(rT'  eKpefida-Orj. 
ovKen  fyala  crTC(f)o<i  TroXe/nov 
irape'^ei  8eLvr]<i  /meO'  ottXcov  Kava')(rj<^, 
dXk'  eiKxnr Lva<i  Kcofiovi  6'  iXapov'i, 
dvTi  8'  6?  okKrp  6p/ji7]<i  repirvaX 

7:68'  e/xov  KaTe-)(ov(n  'xopelaL. 
aTV'yvi]v  8'  6(f)pvv  yopycoTTOi;  "Aprj^i 
Xvam  dv8pu)V  OVK  eKTrX/jaaet 
^p6va<;  dvmrakcDV  iTTTreiaLcrLV, 
Kovpai<i  8'  eparat  vvv  ^v/XTral^eiv 
Koi  7ro\v')(op8u>v 

fioXiTMU  viTo  Kovcpa  ^(opevei. 


W.  R. 


Al<i  olvov  iyKava^ov  • 
Tpl<i  S'  olvov  i^Kava^ov 
^io<i  rydp  iart  f^iKpov, 

6v7}TO<i  8e  %&)  fia-)(1]T7J<i  • 

eV  ovv,  or/ ,  k'^Kdva^ov. 


T.  M. 
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(a  love  song  by  our  own  classic  bard.) 

H^H,  sweet  Aglaia ! 
•^icsThe  wands  fleet  by  us^ 
Blithe  sons  of  Maia^ 

O'er  the  looming  lias  ; 
Where  the  bleak  Mastodon 

In  his  starry  vigils 
Grey  flowers  hath  trod  on, 

And  the  sounding  strigils 
Of  bards  Boeotian 

In  Maenalian  numbers 
Have  startled  Ocean 
From  ideal  slumbers, — 
Where  we,  my  Aglaia,  in  smoothed  air 
Bask  upon  honeydew,  and  read  Lothair : 

O  white  Aglaia 

Ah,  dim  Aglaia  ! 

When  the  purple  even. 
Like  a  jewell'd  Ayah, 

Comes  to  hush  the  heaven 
To  lulling  fancies 

Of  the  creamy  Condor, 
O'er  empyreal  pansies 

We  shall  wander,  wander ; 
While  the  lithe  Osiris 

With  his  troop  of  blisses 
Shall  for  aye  inspire  us 

To  a  morn  of  kisses  ; 
And  still-wild  Astarte  through  dizzying  dew 
Shall  languidly  our  pearled  sobs  renew  : 

O  red  Afflaia  ! 


J-  T 
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character  ot  this  title  appears  at  the  tirst  glance  ot  a  philo- 
logist. Max  is  of  course  Maximus,  //-eYtcrro?,  identical  with 
the  Sanskrit  maha.  Mliller,  applied  in  the  late  High  German 
dialects  to  the  mere  grinder  of  corn,  denotes  in  its  root-form  a 
pounder  or  crusher.  It  comes  from  the  radical  mar,  "grinding^' 
or  "crushing."  At  once  then  we  see  that  the  hero's  name 
means  simply  "  Chief  of  Grinders."  There  are  two  explana- 
tions of  this  given.  The  more  popular,  but  less  correct  one, 
identifies  grinder  and  teacher — a  metaphor  borrowed  from  the 
monotonous  routine  whereby  an  instructor  of  the  voung;  has  to 
pulverize,  as  it  were,  the  solid  grains  of  knowledge,  that  thev 
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Of  the  creamy  Condor, 
O^er  empyreal  pansies 

We  shall  wander,  wander ; 
While  the  lithe  Osiris 

With  his  troop  of  blisses 
Shall  for  aye  inspire  us 
To  a  morn  of  kisses  ; 
And  still-wild  Astarte  through  dizzying  dew 
Shall  languidly  our  pearled  sobs  renew  : 

O  red  Ao-laia  ! 


J-  T 


1^^      ^^^  'n^ 

>^  ste- 

)wn 
.  j-ical 
character  of  this  title  appears  at  the  first  glance  of  a  philo- 
logist. Max  is  of  course  Maxinms,  fieyiaro'i,  identical  with 
the  Sanskrit  maha.  Miiller,  applied  in  the  late  High  German 
dialects  to  the  mere  grinder  of  corn^  denotes  in  its  root-form  a 
pounder  or  crusher.  It  comes  from  the  radical  war,  "grinding^^ 
or  "crushing.^'  At  once  then  we  see  that  the  hero's  name 
means  simply  "  Chief  of  Grinders."  There  are  two  explana- 
tions of  this  given.  The  more  popular,  but  less  correct  one, 
identifies  grinder  and  teacher — a  metaphor  borrowed  from  the 
monotonous  routine  whereby  an  instructor  of  the  voung  has  to 
pulverize,  as  it  were,  the  solid  grains  of  knowledge,  that  thev 


Of  the  creamy  Condor, 
O'er  empyreal  paiisies 

We  shall  wander^  wander ; 
While  the  lithe  Osiris 

With  his  troop  of  blisses 
Shall  for  aye  inspire  us 
To  a  morn  of  kisses  ; 
And  still-wild  Astarte  through  dizzying  dew 
Shall  languidly  our  pearled  sobs  renew : 

O  red  Acrlaia  ! 


h; 


Cbe  (Bxkx)i  Solar  glutlj. 

A    CONTRIBUTION    TO    COMPARATIVE    MYTHOLOGY. 

{Dedicated,  without perf7iissio7i,  to  the  Rev.  G.  IV.  Cox,  Af.A.^ 

YA^  very  singular  tradition,  possibly  due  to  the  influence  of 
^^«is  classical  Paganism  in  the  course  of  study,  still  preserves, 
in  the  Oxford  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  evident  traces  of 
that  primeval  Nature-worship  whereby  the  earliest  parents  of 
the  Aryan  race  marked  their  observance  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  heavens.  As  so  often  occurs,  the  myth  has  assumed  a 
highly  anthropomorphic  and  concrete  form,  has  gradually  been 
incrusted  with  the  deposits  of  later  ages,  and  has  been  given  a 
historical,  or  rather  a  biographical  dress,  which  thereby  veils, 
under  modern  names  and  ideas  of  the  West,  the  legends  cur- 
rent four  thousand  years  ago  on  the  table-lands  of  Transoxiana. 
The  legend  takes  its  not  infrequent  shape  of  celebrating  a 
great  teacher  passing  from  his  Eastern  birth-place  on  to  the 
West,  making  his  home  therein,  achieving  great  triumphs,  and 
yet  succumbing,  in  his  chiefest  struggle,  to  a  power  myste- 
riously identical  with  that  which  gave  him  being.  The  sym- 
bolical name  by  which  the  hero  was  deified,  even  in  our  own 
days,  is  Max  Miiller.  The  purely  imaginative  and  typical 
character  of  this  title  appears  at  the  first  glance  of  a  philo- 
logist. Max  is  of  course  Maxhm/s,  /neyiaTO'i,  identical  with 
the  Sanskrit  maha.  Miiller,  applied  in  the  late  High  German 
dialects  to  the  mere  grinder  of  corn,  denotes  in  its  root-form  a 
pounder  or  crusher.  It  comes  from  the  radical  mar,  "grinding^^ 
or  "crushing."  At  once  then  we  see  that  the  hero's  name 
means  simply  "  Chief  of  Grinders."  There  are  two  explana- 
tions of  this  given.  The  more  popular,  but  less  correct  one, 
identifies  grinder  and  teacher — a  metaphor  borrowed  from  the 
monotonous  routine  whereby  an  instructor  of  the  voung  has  to 
pulverize,  as  it  were,  the  solid  grains  of  knowledge,  that  thcv 
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may  be  able  to  assimilate  it.  The  more  scientific  aspect  of  the 
question  recognizes  here  the  Sun-God,  armed  with  his  hammer 
or  battle-axe  of  light,  pounding  and  crushing  frost  and  clouds 
alike  into  impalpability.  We  are  not  left  to  conjecture  in  such 
a  matter,  for  the  weapon  of  Thor  or  Donar,  wherewith  he 
crushes  the  Frost-giants,  in  Norse  mytholog)'  is  named  Mjul/iir, 
from  at  mala,  "to  crush"  or  "mill." 

Thus  far,  however,  there  might  be  a  merely  accidental  coinci- 
dence of  name,  or  the  title  might  be  a  hereditary  one  in  a 
priestly  family  devoted  to  the  Sun-God^s  service.  We  require 
mc^re  exact  data  before  we  can  with  authority  allege  that  Max 
Miiller  is  indeed  the  Sun,  or  rather  the  Dawn,  himself.  But 
these  data  are  accessible  and  abundant.  In  the  first  place 
the  legends  are  unanimous  in  representing  him  as  a  foreigner, 
travelling  from  the  East,  but  making  his  home  in  the  West 
and  received  there  by  all  as  though  native  to  the  soil.  This  is 
very  important.  If  he  were  depicted  as  indigenous,  or  as 
coming  from  North,  or  South,  or  West,  the  difficultv  to  be  over- 
come, though  by  no  means  insurmountable,  would  be  consider- 
able. The  Eastern  origin  however  obviates  any  doubt  of  this 
nature.  Next,  fable  has  not  been  slow  to  localize  his  birth-place. 
He  is  invariably  called  a  German.  This  looks  at  first  as  though 
merely  denoting  the  rough  way  in  which  an  untutored  people  is 
content  to  transfer  the  origin  of  any  strange  thing  to  the  nation 
nearest  to  itself  in  the  direction  of  transit,  just  as  even  still 
the  inhabitants  of  Norway  suppose  storms  to  be  sent  them  by 
the  wizards  of  Lapland  and  Finland.  Germany,  being  the 
nearest  country  to  the  east  of  England,  may  thus  have  natu- 
rally been  selected  as  the  Sun-God^s  birth-place ;  but  a  deeper 
idea  seems  to  underlie  the  title.  The  duality  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon  is  too  remarkable  a  phenomenon  ever  to  have  escaped 
popular  attention ;  and  we  find  them  represented  in  almost 
every  known  mytholog)'  as  brother  and  sister,  Helios  and 
Selene,  Apollo  and  Artemis,  Janus  and  Diana,  and  the  like. 
Here  then  is  a  clue.  It  is  not  nationality,  but  brotherhood 
to  the  Moon  which  is  denoted,  and  Miiller  the  German  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  Gcrmanus  Apollo  of  Latin  poets. 
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Again,  having  invented  his  birth-place,  it  was  necessary,  as 
the  myth  became  more  concrete,^  to  provide  him  with  a  father 
also.  The  legend  relates  that  his  father  was  one  Wilhelm 
Miiller,  a  poet.  Herein  a  very  singular  aspect  of  the  solar 
myth,  common  to  all  its  purest  forms,  appears.  Darkness  is 
the  parent  out  of  which  the  Dawn  comes,  a  parent  dethroned 
by  its  offspring,  as  typified  in  the  story  of  Kronos  and  Zeus. 
Wilhelm  is  simply  Will-hjaelm,  the  "  helmet  of  force,''  or  "  of 
strength."  What  is  this  helmet  ?  We  have  it  over  and  over 
again  in  our  nursery  legends  ;  as  the  "  cap  of  darkness  "  {tarn- 
kappe)  worn  by  Hasan  of  El-Basra  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights," 
by  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  and  by  Dwarf  Trolls  in  Norse  and 
Teuton  stories,  and  above  all  by  Sigfrit  in  the  Niebelungen 
Lied.  It  is  thus  simply  the  covering  of  clouds  and  obscurity 
which  overspreads  the  heavens  when  the  Sun  has  disappeared ; 
and  William  Miiller  is  only  the  Night,  hidden  but  powerful, 
the  v6(f)eXriy6p£Ta  Zev^,  who  is  father  of  Apollo  Helios.  Night 
is  typified  as  a  poet,  because  all  sounds  are  heard  so  clearly  and 
distinctly  during  its  course,  just  as  the  song  of  the  primeval 
bard  was  the  only  voice  loud  enough  to  make  itself  audible  in 
the  stillness  of  pre-historic  ages. 

The  Sun-God  appears  next,  but  still  in  the  same  relation,  in 
his  other  character  of  teacher  and  enlightener,  an  idea  sym- 
bolized by  Max  Miiller  editing  the  Vedas  at  the  instigation  of 
Bu. isen  =  Btmdes-sok?!,  {vinculi  filius,)  another  Teutonic  hero, 
who  typifies  the  offspring  of  that  darkness  which  chains  the 
world  in  the  prison  of  night.  Max  is  not  called — and  this  is 
noteworthy — the  author  of  the  Vedas,  or  books  of  knowledge, 
but  only  their  editor  or  translator.  The  meaning  of  this  is 
plain.  Sunrise  does  not  create  the  sensible  world  for  us  at 
each  recurrence,  but  it  makes  it  visible  and  knowable  by  us. 
Bunsen  sending  Miiller  to  achieve  the  task  is  only  another 
form  of  the  myth  which  makes  Wilhelm  the  father  of  Max.* 

*  That  Max  Miiller  is  not  called  the  author,  but  only  the  translator  or  editor  of 
the  Vedas,  has  puzzled  many  who  have  read  his  great  work.  This  curious  inver- 
sion of  language,  so  inexplicable  except  to  the  comparative  mythologist,  obtains  a 
significance  only  on  the  principle  suggested  in  the  text. 
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The  next  point  of  interest  in  the  fable  is  the  place  where  the 
Sun-God  fixes  his  sacred  abode.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  no 
case  do  we  find  the  special  shrine  of  Apollo  in  the  chief  city 
of  any  land.  Athens  was  the  beloved  home  of  Pallas  Athene ; 
Sparta^  of  the  Dioskuri;  Ephesus,  of  Artemis;  Rome^  of  Jupiter 
Optimus  Maximus  and  Mavors  Gradivus :  but  Apollo  always 
chooses  a  smaller  and  more  sacerdotal  city  as  his  dwelling — ■ 
Delphi,  Delos,  Patara.  So  the  priestly  city  of  Oxford  is  in  the 
English  legend  assigned  to  Max  Miiller.  Let  us  see  why. 
Ox-ford,  as  all  philologists  know,  is  not  B6cnropo<;.  Ox  is  Usk, 
uisge  =  w  ater ;  and  the  compound  word  means  no  more  than 
the  "  ford  of  the  river."  We  shall  best  see  its  relation  to  the 
Sun-god  by  turning  to  the  Edda.  We  find  there  that  all  the 
Aesir  ride  over  the  rainbow-bridge  Bifrost  to  Valhalla,  except 
Thor,  who  has  to  wade  on  foot  through  four  rivers — Kormt, 
Ormt,  and  the  two  Kerlaug  streams.  This  denotes,  of  course, 
the  Sun  making  his  way  by  slow  degrees  through  the  watery 
clouds,  and  at  length  attaining  the  mid-heaven. 

The  task  of  the  Sun,  when  he  has  fairly  begun  to  climlj  the 
sky,  is  to  spread  the  great  blue  mantle  over  it.  This  mantle  is 
woven  or  stitched,  if  we  take  the  Sanskrit  myth,  by  the  Harits  or 
Hours,  the  Xaptre^i  of  the  Greeks.  We  find  it  styled  in  poetical 
language  the  "cope  of  heaven."  And  by  a  quaint  grotesqueness 
of  metaphor  we  discover  this  function  of  the  Dawn  symbolized 
under  the  formula  of  Max  Miiller  being  at  first  Professor  in  the 
Taylorian  Institution.  Taylor'ian  here,  of  course,  is  not  a  patro- 
nymic or  eponvmous  adjective,  but  a  tropological  epithet.  In 
Greek  mythology  Artemis,  as  well  as  Athene,  is  mistress  of 
the  loom ;  but  in  this  curious  myth  her  brother  appears  as 
superintending  the  tasks  of  the  divine  maidens  who  ply  their 
shuttle  and  shape  the  garment  of  the  heavens  at  his  command. 
Here  too  we  find  cropping  up  the  struggle  with  the  powers  of 
darkness.  Max  Miiller  is  Taylorian ;  he  cuts  away  with  his 
glittering  shears  the  ragged  edges  of  cloud ;  he  allows  the 
"chips,"  or  cuttings  from  his  "workshop,"  to  descend  in  fer- 
tilizing showers  upon  the  earth. 
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But  he  has  a  foe  striving  to  cast  a  black  mantle  over  the  skv 
which  he  would  fain  clothe  in  blue.  This  foe  does  not  merely 
trim  or  patch  together  the  work  of  others,  as  a  tailor,  but  is  the 
original  maker  of  his  own  product;  and  thus  he  is  symbolically 
called  Weber,  or  weaver.  And  while  Max  is  of  more  account 
in  the  West,  Weber  reigns  securely  over  the  East,  which  the 
other  has  quitted. 

But  even  the  Western  sky  is  no  secure  dominion.  All 
through  the  earliest  poetry,  and  the  remotest  legends  of  ancient 
races,  we  find  the  note  of  sorrow  for  the  decline  of  day  following 
at  once  on  the  triumphal  tone  which  marks  the  ascent  of  the 
Sun  to  the  zenith.  The  combat  with  the  powers  of  darkness, 
which  began  with  victory,  is  resumed,  and  always  ends  in  defeat. 
Hence  the  wailing  for  Yanbushadh,  for  Thammuz  or  Adonis, 
for  the  Dorian  Apollo,  and  for  Baldur.  The  solar  legend  shines 
clearly  yet  through  the  mists  in  which  the  ignorance  of  our 
uncritical  age  had  enveloped  it.  The  Sun-God,  fresh  from  his 
Vedas,  enters  upon  a  struggle  with  a  competitor,  apparently 
of  the  feeblest,  for  the  throne  of  the  sky.  This  throne  in  the 
Oxford  myth  is  called  the  Boden  Chair.  Boden  is  not  an 
English  word.  We  must  look  to  the  Sun-God's  home  for  its 
meaning ;  and  we  find  that  in  the  Teuton  language  boden  is 
floor.  Only  one  floor  can  be  meant ;  that  of  which  the  greatest 
of  English  poets  speaks — 

' '  Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  briglit  gold." 

There  are  two  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  this  legend 
of  the  strife  for  the  Boden  Chair,  which  put  its  mythical  origin 
quite  beyond  all  doubt.  In  the  first  place  the  overthrow  of 
Max  in  the  struggle  is  said  by  all  the  bards  to  be  due,  not  to 
the  result  of  a  single  combat  with  his  adversary,  wherein  he 
must  needs  have  been  victorious,  but  to  the  gathering  together 
at  the  sacred  city  of  a  number  of  obscurantist  beings,  clothed 
in  black,  and  assembling  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  secure 
the  victory  of  the  inferior  warrior.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
point  out   that  this  legend  denotes   no    more    than    the    black 


clouds  assembling  from  all  quarters  of  the  heavens  to  hide  the 
brightness  of  the  Sun.  If  any  doubt  yet  remained^  it  would 
be  dispelled  by  the  name  of  the  feeble  victor,  the  Paris  who 
slays  Achilles,  the  Aegisthus  of  this  Agamemnon,  the  Hod  of 
our  Baldur.  The  name  given  to  him  in  the  myth  is  Monier 
Williams.  The  intelligent  reader  will  at  once  see  that  this 
is  only  a  new  aspect  of  the  earliest  part  of  the  myth.  Mon'ur 
is  plainly  enough  meiinier,  molinarius,  miller  =  Miiller. 
IVUUams  we  had  before.  Monier  Williams  then  =  Wilhelm 
Miiller ;  and  the  father,  as  in  the  story  of  Sohrab  and  Rustum, 
slays  his  beloved  son.  What  is  this  but  that  the  Darkness, 
out  of  which  the  Dawn  sprang  in  its  infancy,  also  re-absorbs  it, 
and  hides  its  glory  at  the  end  of  its  career  ?  This  is  the  reason 
for  the  singular  inversion  of  the  order  of  the  names.  At  first 
the  darkness  is  the  primary  fact,  and  the  power  it  exercises  only 
the  secondary  one;  and  thus  the  helmet  or  tarn-kappe  is  put 
first,  and  the  epithet  of  grinder  or  crusher  in  the  lower  place. 
But  in  the  latter  part  of  the  myth  the  slaying  of  the  Sun-God 
is  the  earlier  event,  and  not  until  that  is  accomplished,  and  the 
Western  sky  is  red  with  his  blood,  does  the  victor  put  on  the 
helmet  of  ivill,  and  spread  darkness  over  the  heavens. 

There  are  consolations  even  in  defeat.  A  bridal,  in  the  myste- 
rious life  which  follows  death,  is  accomplished  in  the  Western 
land ;  and  that  legend  which  takes  so  many  shapes — the  mar- 
riage of  Uranus  and  Gaea,  the  descent  of  Zeus  in  golden  shower 
on  Danae,  and  the  like — is  brought  before  us  again  in  the 
wedding  of  Max  Miiller  and  the  mortal  maiden  Grenfell,  who 
denotes  the  green  hill  or  mountain  pasture  on  which  the  Sun 
delights  to  shine.  We  have  this  idea  of  the  domestic  joys  of 
Helios,  even  after  his  declension  and  setting,  preserved  for  us 
in  Greek  poetry — 

'^eXio?  h'  'TTrepioinSwi  SeVa?  icrKare^aive 
■^pvaeov,  ocppa  Si   wKeavolo  Trepacra^ 
a^iKOid'  lepd'i  TTorl  ^evOea  vuKTO'i  epefivm  ' 
TTOTi  /xdrepa,  Kovpihiav  t'  a\o-)(ov 
iralha^  re  (f}iXov<;. — Arch  I  loch  US. 


Thus  we  see  the  great  teacher  passing  from  the  waters  to  the 
verdant  slopes,  from  Oxford  to  Grenfell — 

(fiOira^  S'  virepirovTLO'i  iv  t' 

dypovo/jLoi';  avXaiq. — Soph.  Antig.  754. 

He  re-appears  however^,  if  not  as  perennial  holder  of  the 
throne  on  the  floor  of  the  sky,  yet  as  the  expounder  of  speech, 
or,  in  the  Euhemerist  phrase  of  sceptics,  "  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Philology/^  What  are  we  to  understand  by  this  title  ? 
No  more  than  that  sudden  awakening  of  the  sounds  of  Nature 
which  greets  the  sunrise  as  night  vanishes  with  its  darkness 
and  silence.  Hence  the  epithet  Travo/x^aio?,  "Source  of  all 
speech,"  given  to  Zeus  as  Dyauspati,  and  to  Helios  also,  as  in 
Ouintus  Smyrnaeus — 

Tov  pa  re  (^acriv 
€fMfjb€vai  'HeXloLO  Travoficpaioio  Ovyarpuv 

BaKpv. POSTHOMERIC.  V.  625. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  meaning  "  inspirer  of  all 
oracles  "  is  a  development  of  a  far  later  age,  when  the  meteoro- 
logical idea  had  been  lost;  and  there  is  a  comparatively  obscure 
legend  which  seems  at  first  to  point  in  the  same  direction. 
Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  the  sacred  city  of  Oxford  was  the 
chosen  shrine  of  the  hero  Max  Miiller.  But  he  appears  as  a 
passing  meteor  in  the  annals  of  the  other  holv  town  of  the 
English  land.  Cambridge  alleges  that  for  a  day  he  was  Rede 
Lecturer  in  her  halls.  Cambridge  is  the  "  cam "  or  crooked 
bridge  (compare  "game"  leg,  camhica)  of  the  skv,  i.e.  the 
Rainbow.  What  is  Rede  ?  Two  rival  theories  exist.  The 
first  sees  in  the  word  the  notion  of  counsel  or  advice.  So  in 
the  ballad  of  King  Estmere — 

"  Rede  me,  rede  me,  deare  brother, 
My  rede  shall  ryde  at  thee." 

The  Rede  Lecturer  then  will  be  snupiv  Apollo  Pythius,  the  god 
of  counsel,  applied  to  in  some  one  sudden  emergency.  The 
other  view  seems  more  tenable.  It  sees  in  Rede  the  Norse 
reidh,  a  chariot,   the   Latin  rheda,   and  recognizes  in  the  title 


Redc'Lehrer,  not  a  lecturer  at  all,  but  Ving-Thor  himself,  the 
driver  of  the  fiery  car,  whence  he  is  called  Hlorridi,  from  at  hlua, 
to  glow  or  burn,  and  re'idh* 

Another  legend,  belonging  to  Oxford,  calls  Max  Miiller  for 
a  time  by  the  singular  title  of  "  Fellow  (or  Companion)  of  All 
Souls,^^  and  ceases  to  give  him  this  appellation  after  he  meets 
with  the  nymph  Grenfell.  Here  is  a  difficulty  needing  solu- 
tion, Hermes,  not  Apollo,  is  the  •x/tj^t^otto/xtto?  of  Greek  mytho- 
logy, and  the  epithet  is  one  applied,  in  the  Alkestis,  to  Charon 
also.  It  is  only  in  the  Edda  that  we  find  the  answer.  Odin, 
who  is  a  Sun-god  as  well  as  Thor,  though  he  usually  sends  the 
Valkyrier  to  conduct  the  souls  of  slain  heroes  to  Vingolf,  yet 
sometimes,  in  his  character  of  Valfodhr,  is  himself  the  guide  of 
such  chieftains  as,  nobly  born  and  clad  in  warriors'  armour, 
have  died  with  more  than  common  valour  and  renown.  And 
thus  the  ancient  statutes  of  the  Fellowship  show  that  all  souls 

*  The  identification  of  Cambridge  witli  tlie  rainbow,  or  cun'ing  bridge  of  the 
sky,  at  once  simple  and  convincing,  clears  up  the  difficulty  about  Max  Miiller's 
one  visit  there,  and  his  immediate  return  to  dwell  at  Oxford.  For  the  legend  is 
in  minute  agreement  with  the  Edduic  myth,  which  tells  how  Thor  essayed  once, 
and  once  only,  to  drive  over  Bifrcist  in  his  war-chariot,  but  had  to  desist,  lest  he 
should  set  the  bridge  on  fire.  He  returned  ever  after  to  his  wading  through  the 
four  rivers  of  which  we  have  spoken  above  ;  that  is,  to  Ox-ford.  And  the  myth 
of  the  Sun's  chariot,  common  to  Greek  legend,  finally  settles  the  meaning  of  Rede, 
putting  the  interpretation  ' '  counsel  "  out  of  court.  Another  obscure  legend,  quite 
dissociated  from  the  Miiller  myth,  confirms  remarkably  the  identification  of 
Oxford  with  the  water,  and  Cambridge  with  the  sky.  There  is  a  tradition  still 
handed  down  that  a  strife,  constantly  renewed,  existed  between  these  two  cities, 
not,  as  one  should  anticipate,  in  the  rivalry  of  learning,  but  in  some  way  connected 
with  ships  or  boats.  When  so  engaged,  the  names  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
dropped,  and  those  of  Dark  Blue  and  Light  Blue  appear  in  their  stead.  The 
former  of  these  titles,  applied  to  Oxford,  points  at  once  to  the  olvo'ra,  ■srivrov,  the 
mare  purpiu-eum  of  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  the  "  dark  blue  sea  "  of  a  famous 
English  bard,  while  the  rival  epithet,  describing  the  lighter  shade  of  the  heavens, 
(compare  Theocritus,  yXavKcc)/  yictUvaat  W  iu,  [Idyll  Ixvi,  5,]  and  Ennius,  caeli 
caerula  templa)  is  applied  to  Cambridge,  and  the  true  meaning  of  the  myth  comes 
out  by  the  reference  to  boats,  as  we  thus  learn  that  it  typifies  the  astonishment  of 
the  first  Aryans  who  reached  the  Caspian  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  at  the  elemental 
strife  of  a  storm  at  sea,  when  sky  and  waves  seem  to  those  in  a  ship  to  be  crashing 
together. 

"  The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking  pitch, 
But  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  cheek. 
Dashes  the  fire  out."— 1'empest,  Act  i.,  Scene  2. 
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iR'  tiot.  meant  to  be  honoured,  but  only  the  souls  of  those  who 
are  bene  nati  and  lene  vestiti,  the  true  Elinherjar  of  the  founda- 
tion. These  departed  heroes  are  no  other  than  the  sunbeams, 
slain  by  the  advancing  powers  of  darkness,  but  collected  again 
by  their  father,  the  Sun,  who  burns  them  on  the  glowing  pile 
of  the  Western  evening  sky^  and  then  revives  them  once  more 
to  shine  in  Gladsheim.  The  loss  of  this  office  of  ■\|ryp^o7ro/i7ro9 
on  wedding  a  mortal  is  a  myth  which  has  several  congeners. 
It  is  akin  to  that  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydike,  though  less  tragic 
in  its  termination  ;  and  its  meaning  here  plainly  is  the  return 
of  the  Sun  to  Earth  from  the  unseen  "  combination-room " 
whither  his  rays  vanished  at  his  setting.  He  returns  to  living 
nature,  and  is,  as  stated  above,  not  any  more  "  Fellow  of  All 
Souls,"  silent  and  ghostly,  but  Professor  of  all  Languages, 
vocal  and  embodied.  This  office  however  ties  him  to  earth ; 
and  we  find  the  story  of  Apollo^s  servitude  to  Admetus  re- 
peated ;  because  the  task  imposed  on  the  hero  is  to  look  after 
the  training  of  the  young  Bulls.  He  thus  appears  as  Phoebus 
Nomios ;  and  a  confusion  between  the  oxyton  word  vofjurf  or 
vo/j,6<i,  pasture,  and  the  paroxyton  word  v6fio<i,  law,  has  led  to 
a  curious  error  in  the  Cambridge  form  of  the  myth.  In  this 
imperfect  record  Max  Miiller  is  styled  "Doctor  of  Laws,"  as 
though  he  were  Tliesmophoros.  But  that  epithet  belongs  properly 
to  Dionysus — 

6€a/jUO(f)6pov  KoXeoi  vapdrjKocpopov  Al6vv(70v. 

Orphica.  xlii.  1. 

and  the  more  exact  Oxonian  records  preserve  his  true  title  as 
"  Master  of  Arts."  This  is  not  merely  the  Apollo  of  Parnassus, 
leader  of  the  Muses,  inspirer  of  poetry,  painting,  and  sculpture, 
beautiful  as  such  a  personification  is.  It  goes  far  deeper ;  and 
we  see  in  Max  Miiller,  M.A.,  the  elemental  Fire-god,  whose 
chief  manifestation  is  the  Sun,  but  whose  heat  and  light  are 
essential  to  all  life  and  manufacture.  And  thus  he  is  described 
in  Aeschylus — 

TO  aov  <yap  civOo^,  7ravTe)(yov  TTvpo'i  creXwi. 

Prom.  Vinct.  7. 
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A  fragment  of  a  solar  hymn,  apparently  having  reference  to  the 
hero  or  divinity  Miiller,  is  still  chanted  by  children  in  the  mystic 
rites  of  the  gynaeceum — 

"  There  was  a  jolly  Miller 

Lived  on  the  river  Dee, 
And  thus  the  burden  of  his  song 

For  ever  used  to  be — 

I  jump  mejerrime  jee  ! 
I  care  for  nobody,  no,  not  I, 

And  nobody  cares  for  me  ! " 

Jolly  is  of  course  Jovialis,  noting  that  the  Miiller  referred  to 
is  no  mortal,  but  the  son  of  Jovis  or  Dyaus ;  and  the  i-'iver  is, 
of  course,  the  Ox-ford  {Uisge)  through  which  he  daily  wades. 
He  is  the  master  of  song,  because  the  birds  commence  their 
music  as  he  rises.  Mejerrime  jee  presents  great  difficulty.  It 
is  clearly  a  trace  of  the  primeval  lay,  and  is  as  hard  to  explain 
as  ico'y^  ofiTra^.  The  earlier  word  looks  Oscan,  and  seems  to  be 
the  superlative  of  the  root  ?}iaj,  "great,"  which  we  have  in 
maj-estas,  major  (Spanish,  mejor,)  and  then,  probably,  majorrimus. 
The  second  word  most  likely  stands  for  age;  and  the  whole 
phrase  denotes  the  quick  leap  of  the  levin-brand  from  the  cloud. 
The  interpretation  MeyapLKt)  yi],  though  ingenious,  is  untenable. 
And  in  the  two  closing  lines,  wherein  some  have  thought  the 
disposition  of  a  human  Max  Miiller  to  be  exactly  pourtrayed, 
those  who,  with  truer  science,  acknowledge  him  to  be  a  solar 
myth  will  recognize  that  grand  impassive  inexorability  of  natu- 
ral phenomena  which  at  once  strikes  and  awes  every  untutored 
man  as  well  as  every  civilized  philosopher. 

It  is  not  easy  to  overrate  the  interest  and  value  of  such  a 
legend  as  this  to  the  comparative  mythologist.  Few  solar  myths 
are  so  detailed  and  various,  and  perhaps  there  is  none  which 
brings  together  in  so  concentrated  a  focus  the  special  charac- 
teristics of  Sanskrit,  Hellenic,  and  Norse  fable. 
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Saturday  Review. 

"  It  speaks  highly  for  the  breadth  and  extent  of  their  Classical  reading,  that 
whether  they  reproduce  tlie  words  of  Shakespeare's  Falstafl  in  the  verse  of  Aris- 
tophanes and  Plautus,  whether  they  render  pieces  of  Massinger  an<l  Fletcher  in 
Hexameters  savouring  of  Horace  and  Juvenal,  or  turn  Tennyson's  CEnone  into 
the  Greek  of  Theocritus, — in  short,  whetlierthey  apply  their  knowledi^e  of  tragic 
or  comic,  epic,  elegiac,  or  lyric  poets, — they  always  '  draw,'  so  to  speak,  '  from  a 
full  cask,'  and  use  their  stores  so  deftly  that  the  result  is  no  ill-strung  cento,  hut 
a  graceful  adaptation  of  apt  words  and  phrases  from  one  language  to  the  uses 
and  requirements  of  another.  This  is  saying  much,  but  not  more  than  ni;iy  be 
proved  out  of  each  page,  as  well  by  single  lines  sparkling  with  some  happy 
parallelism  of  new  with  old,  as  by  the  collective  excellence  of  whole  pnssa^cs. 

These  '  Susurri'  breathe  everywhere  the  grace  of  what  is  most 

to  be  cherished  in  the  po -try  of  the  dead  langunges.  .  .  .  We  are  sure  chat 
those  who  amongst  ourselves  stand  foremost  in  kindred  pursuits  will  cordially 
proffer  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  these  candidates  for  the  ivy-wreath  from 
the  '  Isle  of  the  West.' " 

Westminster  Review. 

"  The  Celtic  brain  is  remarkable  for  its  versatility  and  po'>vcr  of  translation. 
Considering  the  size  of  the  book  and  the  small  number  of  contriliutors,  we  think 
that  it  fairly  maintains  its  own  ground  against  the  Arundincs  Canii-  whicli.  as 
it  was  the  first  in  the  field,  is  also  the  best— the  Anthologia  Oxoniensis,  and  the 
Sabrinae  Corolla. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"Falstaff  and  Prince  Henry  (p.  42)  in  the  style  of  Aristophanes,  is  very  good. 
'  CEnone'  is  very  good.  Parts  of  the  '  Bridge  of  Sighs'  are  xtry  good.  But  the 
gem  of  the  whole  collection  is  a  translation  from  Herrick  into  the  hfcxameters  of 
Theocritus.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  enough  to  quote  both  the  English 
and  the  Greek  at  full  length,  in  order  to  show  how  v.onderfully  the  writer  has 
managed  to  combine  litcralness  with  perfect  fluency  and  simplicity.  He  who  has 
scarcely  looked  at  Greek  for  twenty  years,  if  ever  he  were  a  scholar  at  all,  can 
read  off  these  verses  without  difficulty.  We  can  only  give  one  short  specimen. 
.  .  .  We  are  not  sure  that  we  have  quoted  the  best  part  even  now ;  at  all 
events,  we  would  beg  our  classical  readers  to  refer  to  the  book,  and  read  the 
whole  piece  for  themselves. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

"  The  volume,  though  small,  contains  several  very  choice  and  classical  render- 
ings, in  Latin  and  Greek  verse,  of  passages  from  English  poets,  from  Shakespeare 
and  Herrick  down  to  Tennyson  and  the  Cornhill  Magazine." 

See  also  Reviews  in 

ATHEN^UM,  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES   ^c. 


KOTTABOS. 

Spectator,  August  10,  18G9. 

"  Kottabos  comes  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,. and  is,  we  snppose,  the  first 
number  of  a  periodical  intended  to  give  to  tbe  world  without  some  enjoyment 
of  the  '  flying  blossom  of  the  terms.'  It  is  a  collection  of  poems,  seiious  and 
comic,  in  the  classical  tongues  and  in  English,  of  jokes,  puns,  and  scraps  of  all 
sorts.  We  are  inclined  on  the  whole  to  prefer  the  humorous  element,  but  there 
is  nothing  that  is  not  good." 

Standard,  September  27,  18C9. 

"We  must  not  close  our  classical  list  without  a  word  of  notice  for  a  little 
'  College  Miscellany,'  entitled  Kottabos,  (Dublin :  W.  M'Gee.  London  :  Bell 
and  Dakly,  1801),)  and  consisting  of  some  original  lines,  and  some  translations 
into  Latin  and  Greek  verse,  on  the  plan  of  the  Arundines  Cami.  Though  there 
are  but  thirty-two  pages  in  all,  there  are  several  items  well  worth  the  price  of  the 
whole  (sixpence).  If  I  had  a  Donkey  is  a  capital  specimen  of  Latinised  nursery 
rhyme.  The  most  amusing  hit  however  is  certainly  the  Unsympathetic  Reply  of 
Pylades  to  Orestes'  Tale  of  Woe:  "  Uivra.  tkvt  Iv  ofii.i/.a.ffi^."  (Eur.  Or.  785). 
Tiicse  of  course  are  but  trifles,  but  some  of  the  serious  pieces  are  equally  good 
in  their  way." 

Guardian,  September  29,  18C9. 

•■  A  lively  miscellany,  emanating  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  promising 
to  be  interminable  in  its  jokes,  if  it  is  terminal  in  its  issue." 

Oxford  Undergraduates'  Journal,  November  3,  18G9. 
"  Kottabos  deserves  to  be  a  great  success." 

Cambridge  University  Gazette,  November  3.  1809. 

'•Where  such  a  seiial  is  possible,  it  can  scarcely  be  bad.  A  continuous  and 
sufficient  supply  of  such  compositions  would  not  be  forthcoming  where  a  genuine 
taste  for  them  did  not  e.^ist.  .  .  .  We  wish  and  predict  all  success  for 
Kottabos." 

Saturday  Review,  July  9,  1870. 

"  Quite  recently  we  welcomed  the  volume  of  Hesperidum  Susurii,  the  work  of 
three  friends,  Messrs.  Brady,  Tyrrell,  and  Cullinan  ;  inferring  from  the  evidence 
of  so  much  real  talent  and  sound  writing  the  existence  of  the  best  materials  for 
a  thoroughly  useful  Dublin  School  of  Classical  scholarship.  And  now,  under 
the  editoisliip  of  Mv.  Tyrrell,  one  of  the  tresviri  just  mentioned,  Kottabos mi^kcs 
A  further  step  in  the  same  direction.  ...  It  appears  in  terminal  numbers, 
so  that  a  gradual  and  easy  collection  is  got  together,  out  of  which  an  excellent 
a7id  permanent  volume  might  be  by-and-by  selected.  Such  a  volume,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  would  make  a  welcome  and  worthy  companion  to  the  Anthologia 
O.coniensis  luid  the  A i  undines  Cami,  as  well  as  to  the  unique  collection  linking 
the  glories  of  a  single  school  to  those  of  either  University,  the  Sabrinae  Corolla. 

Alhenaum,  November  12,  1870. 

"  A  sort  of  allium,  to  which  several  scholars  of  ability  and  reputation  contribute. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  compositions  appear  rather  as  jeu.c  d'esptit  than  as  classical 
works;  the  English  poems  and  versions  are  better  tlian  the  average  of  such  pro- 
ductions. .  .  .  Taken  as  a  whole  Kottabos  is  an  agreeable  medley  of  trifles, 
and  as  such  we  recommend  it  to  our  readers." 


